


and girls to renew their efforts at col- 
lecting old metal, paper, rubber, and 
fats and greases. (See page 3.) 
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Glasglow Bulletin 


WAR'S TREND 
SHOWN 


TRY TO KEEP IT FROM BOILING OVER! 


This cartoon, from the Glasgow (Scotland) Bul- 
letin, sums up the main point of Junior Scholastic’s 
recent Theme Articles. The article this week on 
Greece (see page 4) tells of guerrilla warfare 
against the Nazis by the Greek mountain fighters 
who have taken the name Andarts, a Greek word 
meaning guerrilla fighters. In last week’s issue, we 
told of battles being waged and won in Yugo- 
slavia by large and well-organized guerrilla armies. 
Even in Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria (Nazi 
satellites among the Balkans) Hitler is having his 
troubles. Government leaders in those countries 
are beginning to turn away from their policy of 
Nazi cooperation, now that they see that Hitler 
can't win. Next week we will start a series on the 
Nazi satellite nations. The first article in the series 
will be about Bulgaria. 








IN CARTOONS 















SPEAKING OF NUT-CRACKERS! 


This cartoon will remind you of the headline and 
ticle “Nazis in a Nutcracker” on page 2 of the 
Sept. 27-Oct. 2 Junior Scholastic. With Russia 
making its big push from the East, and Great 
Britain and the United States teaming up from the 
west by air raids and from the south by land, the 
Nazi “nut” is surely in a big squeeze. ‘Last week 
the Russians pressed the Nazis back across the 
Dnieper River along its entire length, many thou- 
sands of the invaders falling dead in the river or 
drowning. “The gray Dnieper has turned into a 
red river,” was the way a Russian newspaperman 
started his story of the great victory. 




























New York Herald Tribune 
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Back THE ATTACK WITH SCRAP 


ALLING ALL COLLECTORS! 
The War Production Board has 
issued a call for all boys and girls to 
renew their scrap collection efforts. 
WPB is calling you! You can help 
supply those ships and planes and 
guns and munitions that our men 
need to hasten victory. 

Victory Scrap Banks have been set 
up in communities: throughout the 
nation to collect enough iron and 
steel scrap to insure a steady flow of 





From paper box to parachute flare. 


scrap to the steel mills. Steel is the 
backbone of our war production pro- 
gram. Did you know that half of 
every steel weapon and half of the 
steel used in building a ship is made 
up of serap? 

Get that scrap in! Tin cans are 
99 per cent steel, but they are im- 
portant for their tin as well as their 
steel. The Japanese control about 
seven-tenths of the world’s tin sup- 

ply. Our reserves of this vital metal 
must not be allowed to dwindle. 

Every submarine contains three 
tons of tiny every destroyer 13,000 


V-Man 
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pounds, every battleship 76 tons. In 
addition to its use in weapons of war, 
tin has many protective uses. For 
example there is the tiny styrette—a 





From scrap steel into ships. 


collapsible tube made of pure tin. 
This tube, equipped with a hypo- 
dermic needle, enables a wounded 
man to give himself an injection that 
eases pain and shock for several 
hours. 

“Save waste fats and pass the am- 
munition,” is a slogan to remember. 

Ordinary fat drippings from the 





Tin may save a soldier’s life. 


meat in your cooking pans and left- 
over oils are going to war. These 
waste fats contain glycerine, a sub- 
stance of many uses. It makes smoke- 
less gun powder. It is used in gun 
recoil mechanisms, hydraulic equip 








ment, pumps, ships’ steering gears, 
compasses, depth charge release 
mechanisms, and in protective coat- 
ings for ships, tanks and guns. 

See that your waste fat at home 
does not go down the drain. Remem- 
ber, “A tablespoon a day, keeps the 
Axis at bay.” 

Do you have a little “brownie” in 
your home? If so, turn it in. Uncle 
Sam wants four types of brown 
paper known as the Four Brownies: 
(1) used brown wrapping paper; 
(2) used brown paper bags; (3) 
used corrugated* paper boxes, (4) 
used brown cardboard containers. 
The paper industry uses your brown 
paper to make packing boxes and 


strong containers to wrap army 
equipment and foods. (See last 
week’s Mrractes AHEAD! article, 
p. 8.) 


Bundles of newspapers and maga- 
zines should be stacked up for the 
scrap collection. The government 
wants this type of waste paper, too. 

Your school is campaigning for vic- 
tory. Get in the scrap! 





Grease from skillets to shells. 





USSO- 
LINI of- 
fered me 
everything but 
freedom, but 
that’s what I 
wanted most, so 
got out.” 
This is Count 
larlo Sforza 
speaking. For many years, betore the 
rise of Mussolini as dictator of Italy, 
Count Sforza held high government 
posts. He was once Foreign Minister 
of Italy, and at the time Mussolini 
came to power (in 1922) Sforza was 
(talian ambassador to France. 
Now he is in the United States. He 
has been here since 1940, rallying 





Italians to the cause of a tree Italy— 
an Italy free of fascism. He wants 
Italy to become a democracy. 

Two hours after Mussolini became 
dictator, he called in Sforza and tried 
to get him to be Foreign Minister 
Sforza replied that he would have 
nothing to do with the fascist gov 
ernment. 

Mussolini threatened to have his 
soldiers shoot Sforza. 

“You can kill me,” said Storza, “but 
my death would only make trouble 
for you.” The dictator knew that this 
was true. The people would rise to 
Sforza’s support. They respected this 
man who had always stood firm in 
his love for freedom. 

Sforza knew that he could never 


Count Sforza’ 


be free in Mussolini’s Italy, so he 
went to France. He stayed there 
until the last moment before France 
surrendered to Germany in 1940. 

Sforza got his family down to the 
seacoast and in a small boat they 
made their getaway. Bombs thun- 
dered about them for five days, but 
they succeeded in reaching England. 

Prime Minister Churchill was 
grateful to Sforza for having warned 
him frequently against the Italian 
dictator. He pressed him to stay, but 
Sforza wanted to come to the United 
States. 

Now that the Allied armies are in 
Italy, he wants to return to help his 
country become organized for democ- 
racy. 
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The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be 

free 

These words were written more 
than a century ago by the English 
poet, Lord Byron. Today, as the lib- 
erating Allied armies drive nearer to 
the Balkans, we can again look for- 
ward to the day when the brave 
Greek people will be free 

The of Greece has al- 
ways been dear to Europeans and 
Americans. For ancient Greece was 
the motherland of much of our civ- 
ilization and culture. The temples 
and statues of the ancient Greeks 
were the must beautiful the world 
has ever known. Athens, the leading 
city-state of ancient Greece, was the 
home of great philosophers, writers, 
and orators. 

In the 5th century B.C., a power- 
ful army of Persians set out to con- 
quer the Greeks. The Persians, com- 
manded by Darius the Great, had 
never been defeated in battle. On the 
plain of Marathon, a short distance 
northeast of Athens, they 
tered a much smaller force of de- 
fending Greeks. The Greeks attacked 


freedom 


encoun- 


first, and the strong Persian forces 
drove them back in the center; then 
the Greeks closed in on both sides, 
and routed the Persians. 


The invaders fled to their ships, 


and hastily sailed away. They re- 
turned 10 years later, but were again 
defeated. The Greeks had preserved 
their freedom. 

It was after this that the Greeks 
gave to the world a new form of 
government — democracy! This 
democracy was not complete, for 
there were many slaves, who were 
given no voice in public affairs. But 
at least it was a beginning—the be- 
ginning of that democracy for which 
the United Nations are fighting now. 

In some ways the Greeks have 
changed a great deal since ancient 
times. They have been conquered in 
turn by the Romans, Franks, Slavs, 
Bulgars, and ‘Turks. After thousands 
of years of foreign rule, they regained 
their freedom only in the 19th cen- 





GREEK TROOPS, called Evzones, wearing the traditional uniform of the 
Royal Guards, consisting of white tights, tasseled cap, pom-pom shoes. 
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tury, when they drove out the Turks. 
During this long period of oppres- 
sion, Greece declined in culture and 
wealth. 

But in other ways, the modern 
Greeks are much the same as their 
glorious ancestors. The Greek lan- 
guage, for instance, has changed very 
little—less than any other language 
of the world. 

An ancient Roman who visited 
Italy today would have to learn a 
new language. 

An Englishman from the court of 
King Arthur would have a great deal 
of difficulty in understanding pres- 
ent-day Londoners—not to mention 
Americans! But a Greek of the Ist 
century A.D. would in a few days be 
able to talk fluently* with citizens of 
nfédern Athens. Pupils in Greek 
schools find it easy to read the pages 
of the ancient author Pausanias.* 

The modern Greeks, like their an- 
cestors, love democracy. They are 





PEACEFUL SCENE in Epirus, western 
Greece, photographed before war. 
PPC photo 
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Cradle of Democracy 


well-informed about world and na- 
tional events. They will fight to the 
death against an invader. 

When a Greek speaks of “My 
country,” however, he usually does 
not mean the whole nation. Instead, 
he refers to the village or town where 
he was born. Each Greek village is 
a little democracy, independent in 
spirit and full of local patriotism. 

This has been true throughout his- 
tory. Ancient Greece was not a na- 
tion, but a number of city-states. The 
cause is Greece's geography. Many 
mountain ranges divide the country 
into small regions. (See map on p. 
7 of last week’s Junior Scholastic.) 

In the beginning, a city would be 
started in a certain mountain valley 
or on an island. When the population 
grew too large for this region, some 
of the people would go to another 
area (perhaps far away) and found 
a colony, or daughter-city. Later on, 
the people of this colony would in 


turn found another colony. Thus a 
mother-city might finally have a 
great-granddanghter city. 

The villages and towns of Greece 
depend upon-each other for food and 
other necessities. For this reason. 
communications (roads, railroads 
and boats) are very important. The 
wool, fruit, cheeses and other prod- 
ucts must be distributed throughout 
the nation. Grain and other food- 
stuffs must be imported from other 
countries. Even so, there is just 
enough food to go around, in time 
of peace. 

Under Nazi rule, Greece is starv- 
ing. Not only have the Nazis taken 
all the food they could lay hands on; 
they have also seized the railroads, 
which are used to carry German 
troops and supplies. There is almost 


no Greek sea traffic through the 
Mediterranean, and so there are no 
imports. 


In peace time, food was carried 


GREEK FLYER of the Royal Hellenic Air Force, based in Libya. The plane 


is @ Hurricane. 
































Flags. are Greek national emblem .and Army flag. 
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from island to island in little boats 
called caiques.* The Nazis com- 
mandeered hundreds of these boats 
when they invaded Crete in 1041. 
The caiques were used to carry troops 
in the invasion. During. the furious 
fighting, all the caiques were sunk— 
and now the Greek islands have no 
means of communication. 

The Nazis have been especially 
harsh in their treatment of Greece, 
because Greece is one of the Balkan. 
nations which fought against Axis 
rule, 


MUSSOLINI’S MISTAKE 


In 1939, Mussolini’s Italian troops 
invaded Albania and seized the coun- 
try. A year later, Mussolini decided 
to occupy Greece. He thought that 
the Greek army was weak, and de- 
manded that Greece surrender. But 
King George II called on the Greeks 
to resist the invader. 

On Oct. 27, 1940, the Italians 
moved into the Greek mountain val- 
leys from Albania. They met with 
a fierce resistance that they had not 
expected. About 150,000 Greeks, with 
little equipment and no_ planes, 
pushed back 250,000 well-armed 
Italians with 500 planes. Within a 
month, the Italians were driven back 
into Albania. 

The Italians continued to retreat 
until Hitler decided to rescue them. 
On April 6, 1941, German forces 
rolled through Yugoslavia to attack 
Greece. 

The British sent troops and planes 
from Egypt to aid the Greeks. But 
it was not enough. The Nazi dive- 
bombers and tanks crushed the brave 
Greek and British defenders. The 
Germans occupied all the Greek 
mainland. 

The British and some of the Greeks 
escaped to the island of Crete. They 
carried on the fight until German 
parachute troops swarmed over the 
island and captured it. 

Thus Greece fell before the Axis 
invaders. But Greek guerrilla fight- 
ers, hiding in the mountains, have 
never ceased their warfare against 
the Nazis. Their organization is 
called the Andarts. 


Next Week: BULGARIA. 
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Letter from eae 
(Continued from last week’s issue) 


Dear Readers: 


So many people imagine that Ceylon 
is a sort of Pacific island swarming with 
wild natives, and perhaps a cannibal 
or two! They don't realize that it is a 
country with a civilization as old as that 
of Greece. I am going to give you some 
account of the cities of Ceylon. 

Colombo, on the west coast, is the 
capital. It is a very modern city, com- 
plete with skyscrapers (just a few) and 
theatres. 

From Colombo a road leads south to 
Galle, running through the coconut 
country past beaches and _ breakers. 
Galle was an old Dutch port. It is su 
posed to be the Bible city of Tonhek 
from where Solomon got the gems for 
his Temple. 

Solomon's jewels actually came from 
Ratuapura, which in Singhalese means 
the City of Gems. Ratuapura lies in the 
center of the rubber country. 


Perhaps the most 


important thing 


about Ceylon is that it is the heart of | 


the Buddhist religion. It holds that posi- 
tion for three reasons: (1) The ter 
print found on Adam’s Peak mountain. 
The Buddhists claim the footprint is 
Buddha's and it attracts pilgrims from 
all parts of the world on a yearly pil- 
grimage. Curiously enough, the foot- 
orint is claimed by the Arabs as Adam’s 
— hence the name Adam’s Peak. 

(2) Buddha’s tooth 
served 


Kandy. 


(the only one pre- 
), in the lemple of the Tooth at 
Kandy is the 


scene of a gor- 





| considered pro-Nazi 


_ night procession every year, when | 


1e Tooth Relic 
Streets. Some 
part in the 
abreast. 

(8) The Sacred Bo Tree at Anurad- 
hapura (Royal City). The tree is grown 
from a slip of the tree under which the 
Indian prince, Siddhartha Gautama, be- 


is carried round the 
seventy ele phants take 
parade, marching three 


came Buddha. In its day, Anuradha- 
pura was a city larger than modern 
London. Today only the ruins are left 


to remind us of its past glory. 

Some day I hope you will visit Cey- 
lon and see all this for yourself. 

Best wishes 
Douglas 

Note: Those wanting to write to boys and 
girls in foreign countries should write to the 
International Friendship League, P. O. Box 934, 
Boston, Mass. 


| Nations’ struggle 


- 000D NEIGHBOR NEWS 


| suntor SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF PAN-AMERICAN EVENTS 








: * PARAGUAY 


——[==—— 


“Battling Bantam of South America” 


Little Paraguay is hemmed in be- 
tween two giants — Brazil and Ar- 
gentina. Because of this position, 
Paraguay was for some years at war 
with its powerful neighbors. But to- 
day Argentina and Brazil are com- 
peting against each other for Para- 
guays favor. They differ on war 
policy (Argentina is neutral, Brazil 
has declared war on the Axis ), and so 
each is eager to win the small “buffer 
state” Paraguay over to its side. 

Brazil has given land-locked Para- 
guay use of the Brazilian harbor of 
Santos as a free port. Argentina al- 
ways considered Paraguay a satel- 
lite province, but now is afraid that 
Paraguay admires Brazil. So Argen- 
tina tried to please Paraguay by 
canceling a Paraguayan war debt 
dating back to 1870. 

The U. S., too, is helping Para- 
guay. We have loaned them money 
and a million dollars worth of planes, 
trucks, jeeps and signal equipment. 

The man who is happiest to receive 
all this attention is Paraguay’s Presi- 
dent, stocky, swarthy Higinio Mori- 
nigo — “El Supre mo” to his people. 
Morinigo, being a 





tution. He abolished freedom of 
speech and exiled democratic leaders 
to a malarial island in the Paraguay 
River. 

Here is an odd fact about Para- 
guay. Paraguay is poor because it 
has fighting spirit. It is nicknamed 
the “Battling Bantam of South Amer- 
ica” because most of the time it chose 
to fight instead of building up pros- 
perous trade. 

In 1865 Paraguay rashly fought 
Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay all 
together. In this war Paraguay nearly 
went bankrupt. Also it lost most of 
its men in battle and was called 
“The Land of Women.” 

No sooner had Paraguay gotten 
back on its feet than it began to bat- 
tle Bolivia in the Chaco War of 1982, 
one of the bitterest ever fought. The 
Paraguay-Bolivia boundary had nev- 
er been marked clearly in the steam- 
ing jungles of the Chaco. When oil 
was found there, both nations 


claimed the land. The Paraguayans 
won because the Bolivians, used to 
high, cool altitudes, died like fleas in 
the fetid Chaco swamps. 





dictator himself, was 


until he visited the 
U. S. last June. Then, 
after touring U. S. 
war plants and chat- 
ting with President 
Roosevelt, “El Su- 
premo” beamed in 
favor of the United 


against the Axis, 
“El Supremo” pro- 
claimed himself dic- 
tator in September, 
1940, after an air- 
plane crash had 
killed President José 
Estigarribia. “El Su- 
préemo” scrapped the 
Paraguayan consti- 
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1 AFTER g TOL IGN SMR YGENERAL GREENE 
GENERAL GATES WAS DEFEATED AT CAMDEN /N 

/ 780, GENERAL WASHINGTON ORDERED GREENE 70 

COMMAND THE SHATTERED ARMY OF THE SOUTH. 


NATHANAEL GREENE (1742-1786) 


"The man who saved the South” 


ATHANAEL GREENE was a self-educated Quaker of 

Rhode Island, who learned military strategy out of 

books. He served throughout the seven years of the Revo- 
lution, and became an adviser of General Washington. 

When he took command of the army of the South in 
1780, General Greene had but 2,300 half-starved, ragged 
men to oppose Cornwallis’ 7,000 veteran troops. 

Greene fought and lost several battles. He was con- 
tinually retreating before the enemy. But it was a planned, 
clever retreat to victory, which wore out the British. 

Greene finally lured Cornwallis north into Virginia, 
where he was trapped at Yorktown by General Wash- 
ington’s army of French and American troops and forced 
to surrender on October 19, 1781. 
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W.C,, MARCH 15, 1781, GREENE FORCED CORNWALLIS 70 FIGHT A COSTLY BATTLE. 









SOON REORGANIZED THE 
SOUTHERN ARMY ANO PLANNED A CAREFUL 
CAMPAIGN TO HARASS THE ENEMY. 
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SLEPT ONLY A FEW HOURS A DAY AND H/5 
MEN WERE S/CK ANDO HUNGRY. BUT THEY 
NEVER L057 FAITH (N THEIR COMMANDER, 





ORAWN BY FRANK RONAN TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 





VICTORY QUIZ wars vour 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. GALLANT GREECE 


Select the ending which correctly completes the sentence. 
Beore 4 points each. Total, 24. 

1, One of the leading city-states of ancient Greece was 
(a) Athens; (b) Arcadia; (c) Atlanta. 

2. The Greek boats that were used to carry food from 
igland to island were called (a) casques; (b) catafalques; 
(c) caiques. 

8. In 1939, Mussolini seized (a) Egypt; (b) Greece; (e) 
Albania. 


4. When the Germans occupied the Greek mainland, the 


Greeks carried on the fight from the island of (a) Corsica; 


(b) Crete; (c) Malta. 

5. The Greek guerrillas are called the (a) Andarts; (b) 
Spartans; (c) Partisans, 

6. Greece was helped in her fight against the Axis by 
troops from (a) Bulgaria; (b) Britain; (c) Argentina. 


My score. 


2. WHAT WOOD YOU SAY? 


What would you say were the correct answers to each 
of the following questions? Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 


1. What is meant by “wood and glue sandwiches?” 
plywood plastic ‘wood putty 


2. What is made out of wood sugars? 
roofing felts chemicals maple sugar 
8. Who discovered a method of making boards out of 
waste chips and trimmings? 
William Mason Donald Nelson 


4. Which of the following is a board that resembles 
marble? 


Nylon 


Paul Bunyan 


Benalite Foamglas 


My score 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


Caique (kah-EEK), p. 5. A light skiff or rowboat. 

corrugated (KOR-yu-gate-ed), p- 8. Cardboard that 
is furrowed with regular ridges and grooves. 

fluently (FLOO-ent-ly), p. 4. Speaking smoothly and 
flowingly; being ready with words, 

satellite (SAT-ih-lite), p. 6. Follower; a nation that 
depends upon another more powerful nation, and so 
loses some of its own freedom, because it must follow in 
the path of the stronger nation. 

Pausanias ( paw-SAY-nih-us ), 
guidebook to Greece in the 2nd 


. 4. The author of a 
entury A. D. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Higinio Morinigo (ee-HEE-nee-o mor-ee-NEE-go), 
p. 6. 

Andarts (an-DARTS), p. 5. 

Santos (SAHN-tose), p. 6. 

Sforza (SFOR-tsa), p. 3. 











3. HE FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 
Fill in the blanks in the paragraph below. Four blanks 


indicate the names of countries; two blanks indicate the 
names of men. Seore 4 points each, Total, 24. 

Count Carlo Sforza left his native land, _..._-_-_, soon 
after Benito became dictator, going directly 
to the country of , which he left when the Ger- 
mans occupied it. With his family he escaped in a small 
boat, sailing for five days and landing in 
where he was welcomed by Winston 
Sforza did not stay there long, as he wanted to come to the 
to rally all Italians to the cause 














of the United Nations. 
My score 


4. WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CEYLON? 


Match the five cities in Ceylon in the left-hand column 
with their descriptive phrases in the right-hand column. 
Score 2 points each. Total, 10. 


. Colombo 

. Galle 

. Ratuapura 

. Kandy 

. Anuradhapura 


—City of Gems. 

___Home of the Sacred Bo Tree. 

——Capital of Ceylon. 

__An old Dutch seaport. 

__Place where Buddha’s tooth is en- 
shrined. 


My score 


5. SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


Of the ten phrases below, five refer to Paraguay. Cross 
out the five that do not refer to Paraguay. Score 4 points 
each. Total, 20. 


Hemmed in between Brazil and Argentifia. 
Battling Bantam of South America. 

Has the most beautiful seacoast in the world. 
Shares Brazil’s harbor of Santos. 

. Heart of the B&fddhist religion. 

. President is Higinio Morinigo. 

. Fought Bolivia in the Chaco War. 

Is the richest country in South America. 

. Is at war with the United Nations. 

“El Supremo” is its highest mountain. 


SOBIBAR ON 


ee 


My score 


6. UP IN THE AIR! 


Answer the following questions by underlining the cor- 
rect words. Score 5 points each. Total 10. 

1. What was the route of the Gulliver, the plane Willkie 
used on his ‘round-the-world flight, returning to the U. S.? 
China—Alaska—U. S. England—Ireland—U. S. 
Africa—Brazil--U. S. 


2. Which one of these three is the farthest from Wash- 
ington, D. C.? 


Africa Australia Albania 


My score__._._. 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


DR. STUDEBAKER ADVISES 
PUPILS ON WAR EFFORT 


Back the Attack—with Scrap—p. 3 


A recent radio address by U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion John W. Studebaker contained many fine statements on 
the role of pupils in the war effort. Here we offer some of 
the highlights of Dr. Studebaker’s speech. By changing the 
syntax, the italicized passages may be treated as a oles 

1. Go to school and do a better job of studying than you 
have ever done before. The war is being fought to guarantee 
a world where people can think, study, work, and live to 
their fullest capacities. Prepare now to be a good citizen. 

2. Know your geography. The information you get from 
your books and magazines will be the key to your travels 
tomorrow. You will learn to live as friends with our neighbors 
in all parts of the world. 

3. Have a good command of the English language. 

4. Don't add to your teacher's burdens. Teachers are busy 
with new responsibilities. They issue ration books, engage 
in war work, and defense activities. 

5. Keep healthy. A nation’s health in wartime is one of its 
most precious possessions. Eat well-balanced meals. 

6. Help out at home. No doubt your family is busier 
now than it has ever been before. Watch for opportunities 
to be of help at home and make the most of them. 

7. Double your stamp purchases and sell bonds. 

8. Collect salvage metal, rubber, paper, and fat. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What ideas have you for promoting a successful sal- 
vage campaign in your school? 

2. What are you, personally, going to do? 

3. Why is scrap needed in the war effort? 


TRAGEDY OF GREECE TODAY—pp. 4, 5 


In the early days of the Greek invasion, Germany made 
a pretense of admiring the efficiency of the Greek army and 
the valor of the people. Nazi propaganda explained that the 
Wehrmacht was in Greece, not to save Mussolini's face and 
fight the Greek people, but to drive the British out of the 
island of Crete. They had hoped, through this propaganda, 
to encounter less resistance from the Greek people. 

But the Greek people started to resist immediately. Men, 
women and children formed an army and helped the British 
wipe out 6000 Nazi parachutists and motorcyclists. Under 
guerrilla leader General Mandakas the people upset the 
Nazi timetable, slowing German advances in all their war 
theaters. Germany won Crete, locking the “back door” to 
Europe behind her. Through air poundings and artillery fire, 
the Nazis razed cities and villages all over the island. 

The Greek tragedy of the twentieth century is an ugly 
drama of brutality and starvation. 

The Nazis’ plan to liquidate a people is the terrible way 
of slow starvation. The medical staff of the Red Cross has 
divided the children in some of the cities into two groups: 
those who have reached the stage of starvation, and those 
for whom there is some hope, if supplies are made available 
in sufficient —— Alexis Minotis, in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Nov. 7, 1942, gives this eyewitness account: “If 
you walk in a main street of Athens for two or three 
hours, you may see five or six persons drop on the sidewalk. 
They are either dead or so exhausted from hunger that they 
will die in a few hours.” 


The invasion of Italy has brought fresh hope to Greece. 
Last month the Allies landed on the Dodecanese Islands of 
Samos, Leros, and Kos. Leros and Kos, populated largely by 
Greeks, has been under Italian control since 1912. Samos is 
the first bit of Greek territory to be liberated from the 
German war machine. The occupation of Sicily by the Allies 
was a green light to the Greek patriot forces, signalling a 
day of liberation soon to come. 


Class Activities 

Have pupils make up as many English words as they can 
think of from the Greek forms listed below. The exercise 
should illustrate the fact that there are cultural bonds exist- 
ing among the nations of the world. If any members of the 
class have knowledge of foreign languages that embrace 
these same roots, they should be encouraged to add to the 
list. Point out that we have ties with other civilizations as 
well as with other nations. 

grapho (writing); tele (far off); peri (all around); auto 
(self); demo (of the people); sphere (sphere); scope (com- 
bining form, meaning instrument); tri (three). 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you know any Greek myths or historical incidents 
that illustrate the fighting spirit of Greece, past or present? 
2. The Nazis fought desperately for control of Crete. 
Study the map (p. 7 in last week’s issue) and tell why they 
thought possession of Crete was so important. 
3. Greece has been called the “Back door to Europe.” 
Explain. 
Fact Questions 
1. Near what city is the plain of Marathon? 
2. Who was Darius the Great? 
8. When a Greek speaks of 
means his village. Why: 
. How does Greece’s geography divide the country? 
. Who is George II? 
. Who are the Andarts? 
. What army invaded Greece in 1940? In 1941? 
. Name two countries that border Greece. 


Next Week: BULGARIA 
GLOBAL MAIL BAG—p. 6 


This third letter from Douglas is the last of the series. on 
Ceylon. Pupils should review the two previous letters for the 
complete account of this colorful part of the world. 


“my country,” he usually 


Discussion Question 

1. The civilizations of both Greece and Ceylon are ancient. 
Compare Greece with Ceylon, as to occupations, resources, 
people, religion, government. (Ceylon is a British colony.) 


2 Questions 
. What is the capital of Ceylon? 

- What does the name of the city of Ratuapura mean? 

3. Why is Ceylon the heart of the Buddhist religion? Give 
two reasons. 

4. Has Douglas mentioned Adam’s Peak in any of his 
other letters? 

5. What is the significance of the Sacred Bo Tree? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS-—>p. 6 


Discussion Question 


1. One pupil in the class is named ambassador from 
Brazil, and one named ambassador from Argentina. Have 
each present arguments to Paraguay, a third pupil posing as 


[Continued on next page] 
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President Morinigo of Paraguay, trying to win the bufter 
state over to his side. Allow time for preparation. 


Fact Questions 


1. How does Paraguay get access to the sea? 

2. Where is the seaport of Santos? 

8. What did Argentina do to try to win Paraguay over 
to her side? 

4. Who is Higinio money 4 

5. How has Paraguay’s fighting spirit made the nation 
poor? 


MIRACLES AHEAD! (New Uses for Wood)— 
p. 9 


To review the six synthetics discussed to date (plastics, 
rubber, textiles, glass, paper, and wood) the class might 
hold a discussion on the topic: “Columbus rediscovers Amer- 
ica—postwar.” How would cities and homes appear to him? 
How would the people dress? 

For study of our lumber industries and resources, Trees 
for Tomorrow, an educational booklet geared to seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades, can be obtained from the American 
Forest Products Industries, 1819 Eighteenth St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The book emphasizes the need for forest 
conservation, and discusses the program that perpetuates 
our forest growth. You may order a book for every pupil in 
your class. 


Fact Questions 

1. In what respect is wood better than metal for war 
aircraft? 

2. What flavoring is made from lignin? 

3. What is Benalite? 

4. How is Masonite board made? How does it compare in 
strength with ordinary boards? 

5. How is plywood made? 


6. What is the advantage of plasticized plywood over 
ordinary plywood? 


AIR WEEK—p. 12 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why are speed and surprise the most important factors 
in aerial combat? What about height? 
2. What are the advantages of keeping in formation? 


Fact Questions 


1. What part of the plane is known as the “blind spot?” 

2. How | formation flying protect the blind spot? 

8. How does the automatic pilot make bombing more 
accurate? 

4. How does it make the pilot's job easier? 

5. What continent is farthest away from Washington, 
D. C.? 


THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM—>p. 7 


Nathanael Greene was reputed to be a military leader 
surpassed in ability only by George Washington in the Rev- 
olutionary War. Pupils can see an analogy in the —- 
that Greene used, and that employed by the Chinese in the 
present war, the strategy of withdrawing, but making the 
enemy pay dearly every inch of the way. 

There are two more similarities between the fight of the 
Chinese and the early colonists in America. Greene’s men, 
like the Chinese, were a ragged and tattered army with 
little trainin 
were oblig 


or skill. And Greene’s men, like the Chinese, 
to fight for their freedom and independence. 





Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think Greene would make a commander 
if he were alive today? Would you put him in the (a) 
Italian campaign; (b) the New Guinea fight; (c) the Rus- 


sian front? 
Fact Questions 
1. From which of the original states did Greene come? 
2. What British leader did Greene fight against? 
3. In what state did the British have to fight a costly 
battle opposite Greene’s men, March 15, 1781? 
4. To what religious sect did Greene belong? 


REVIEW QUIZ NEXT WEEK 


Next week’s (Oct. 25-30) issue of Junior Scholastic will 
contain the first review quiz: of the semester. It will include 
questions on all material from the first issue (Sept. 13-18) 
through the Oct. 25-30 issue. 


We-Wish-We-Hadn’'t-Said-This Dept. 

In last week’s Junior Scholastic we made two mistakes, for 
which we apologize and ask that you relay our apology for one 
of them to your pupils. 

The more serious was the statement in the first paragraph of 
the “Congress in Action” article (page 3), the sentence: “The 
79th Congress will have its session early in January.” The 79th 
Congress, which will not be elected until November, 1944, can- 
not meet until January, 1945. The January, 1944, session will be a 
continuance of the 78th Congress, the one now in session. 

The lesser error was made in Teachers Edition only, on page 6, 
third column, twelfth line from the top. This was a typographic 
error, which stated that the Yugoslav port of Spalato is also 
called “split end.” The pupils edition was correct with the 
phrase reading “also called Split.” 





Answers to Victory Quiz, p. 8 

1. GALLANT GREECE: a, c, c, b, a, b. 

2. WHAT WOOD YOU SAY? plywood, chemicals, “William Mason, 
Benalite. 

3. HE FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM: Italy, Mussolini, France, England, 
Churchill, United States. 

4. WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CEYLON? 3, 5, 1, 2, 4. 

5. SOUTH OF THE BORDER: (five that do not refer to Paraguay), 3, 
5, 8, 9, 10. 

6. China-Alaska-U. S., Australia. 










Solution to Crossword Puzzle—p. 16 

ACROSS: 1-Naples; 9-trait; 10-sty; Ll-rep; 13-rug; 16-05 
17-ark; 19-Salamaua; 20-pal; 21-me; 22-lye; 24-ace; 27-asp; 28- 
pearl; 30-Moscow. 

DOWN: 2-Attu; 3-pry; 4-la; 5-Eire; 6-St.; 7-Clark; 8-Ruhr; 
11-Rome; 12-Paul; 14-U. S. A.; 15-gala; 16-game; 18-ray; 20- 
Paris; 23-Eton; 25-Cleo; 26-Oslo; 27-arc; 28-P. M.; 29-as. 
Teachers: This coupon is for your convenience 
in applying for VQ kit. Paste on penny postcard. 


VQ CORPS, 


junior Scholastic 
220 E. 42d Street. New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send VQ membership cards, stamps, 
poster and certificate without charge or obligation. 


Address the package to: 


NAME 
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ADDRESS. 





city STATE 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Accident Facts, 1943 Edition, a pam- 
phlet published by the National Safety 
Council, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, gives the figures and shows the 
trends of accidental injuries and deaths for 
1942. It covers accidents in industry, traf- 
fic, aviation, railroads, at home, at school, 
on the farm. It compares the death toll of 
accidents with those of disease, war, and 
disaster. This evidence is a strong attack 
upon the cost and waste of ne eo 
() to 10 copies, 50c each; 11 to 100, 35c 
each; 101 to 1,000, 25c each; over 1,000, 
20c each.) 


o 2 o 


“Housing and City Planning,” an article 
reprinted from the Social Work Year Book, 
contains sections on the public regulation 
of dwellings, war ——— and rent control, 
peacetime ——— and slum clearance, 
rural housing needs, and the principles of 
town and country ego {Cusseataihe 
Service Society of New York, 105 E. 22nd 
St., N. Y. C., 15c, postpaid. ) 

° o ° 


Consumer Training, by Edward William 
Heil, is a new volume in Macmillan’s 
American Youth Series, edited by Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia University. 
It presents squarely the buying problems 
which students face now and will meet in- 
creasingly as they grow older. It tells what 
to look for in buying food, medical supplies, 
cosmetics, clothing, household equipment. 
Other topics include how to get the most 
for your money from travel, radio, theater 
and movies, how to save what you don’t 
spend, and special problems of the family 
budget in wartime. Teachers will find here 
plenty of material organized in units ac- 
cording to special needs. ( Price, $2.72, sub- 
ject to school discount. ) 

oO ° o 

A continent passes in review between the 
covers of Ellen and Attilio Gatti’s new 
book, Here Is Africa. Attractively illustrated 
with photographs by Attilio Gatti and 
others, jacket and maps by Raymond Luf- 
kin. We cannot in future afford to regard 
Africa as a remote, mysterious land. The 
Gattis have done a family portrait of coun- 
tries and peoples they have known inti- 
mately for years. They introduce tiny 
Bushmen, giants from Rwanda Urundi, 
Zulus, and Tuaregs. They conduct the 
reader over desert and through jungle from 
French Morocco to the Cape of Good 
Hope, recounting African history as they 
go. (Scribner, $2.50.) 

°o Oo ° 

Advisers of recreation groups and hobby 
clubs will find fresh material in Appleton- 
Century’s revised edition of the Boys’ Book 
of Model Boats, by Raymond Francis Yates. 
Directions and working drawings for build- 
ing miniature sail boats, steam boats, and 
hydroplanes, with added material on simple 
gas motors. ( $2.00.) 

o oO o 

Teachers will find sound advice for stu- 
dents who dread examinations in Harry C. 
McKown’s How to Pass a Written Exami- 
nation. Mr. McKown’s rational presentation 
of the purpose of examinations and good 
methods rr grote for them should hel 
students to do their best. (McGraw-Hill 
$1.50.) 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


“Education for Victory” is the theme 
for the twenty-third annual observance 
of American Education Week, to be 
held November 7-13, 1943. American 
Education Week is sponsored jointly by 
the National Education Association, the 
U. S. Office of Education, the American 
Legion, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

The war, with its urgent demands for 
both manpower and financial support, has 
created a special crisis in American schools 
this year. In the November 1-6 issues of 
Scholastic publications special attention will 
be paid to the problems of wartime edu- 
cation and their effect upon youth. It is 
of the utmost importance that parents and 
citizens, as well as educators, teachers, and 
pupils, be fully aware of these conditions. 
They should know what the schools 
are doing to help win the war and to pre- 
pare for the peace. American Education 
Week offers an ideal opportunity to in- 
terpret the schools to the public through 
assemblies, mass meetings, exhibits, and 
especially through visiting the schools in 
action. 

The N. E. A. has prepared a special kit 
of posters, leaflets, plays and other ma- 
terials to assist teachers in planning and 
conducting the observance of American 
Education Week. A 35-mm. sound motion 
picture trailer (2 minutes screening time), 
is available. Titled “Education for Vic- 
tory” and featuring Lowell Thomas as nar- 
rator, it may be purchased at $7.50 per 
print for display in local theaters. For wis 
and other materials, orders should be 
placed early. Address National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Name-a-Bomber Drive 


Member publications of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association are again par- 
ticipating in campaign to provide an op- 
portunity for students in small high schools 
to name a plane for the armed forces. Win- 
ners are determined by per capita sales of 
War Bonds and Stamps. In last year’s con- 
test, the following schools won the right 
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to name planes: Reddick, Ill.; Sharon, Pa.; 
P. S. 51, Buffalo, N. Y.; Palmerton, Pa.; and 
Washington Seminary, Atianta, Ga. 

The second campaign will open Monday 
of American Education Week, November 
8, and will close Pearl Harbor e De- 
cember 7. Full information may ob- 
tained from Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 


With Our Advertisers 


Would your students like to own a pic- 
torial history of U. S. aviation—and get it 
free? If they bestir themselves to the extent 
‘of writing a letter they can have a free map 
that tells practically all they'll want to 
know about aviation, short of how to fly. 
It’s a color map that shows the history of 
famous flyers, war aces, and presents a va- 
ciety of ae information for the air-minded 
student. Write to Albert Richard, Dept. H, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and enclose 10 cents to 
cover mailing cost. Don’t send stamps. 
They'll get the map as fast as the mails 
can carry it. 





Here’s another that will interest the boy 
or girl interested in piloting his own plane 
some day. It’s a booklet that tells him or 
her briefly, how to fly. They'll be surprised 
at how much information there is in this 
brochure. All about how to operate con- 
trols, the technique of taking off, of land- 
ing, of turning. It’s illustrated, too. Send 10 
cents for the booklet to Piper Aircraft Corp., 
Dept. SC93, Lock Haven, Penna. They'll 
also get a catalog for the same dime. 

o oO 


Do your pupils know what the seven 
basic foods are? We are not going to an- 
swer that one here. If they want to find 
out what they are, and also some reci 
that might help them and their pa 
during wartime, tell them to write to the 
Foods Education Dept. S-46, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 2, Minn. This 
will cost nothing. The Pillsbury Co. will 
send an illustrated booklet, “Fightin’ Food.” 
Maybe your boys can learn something from 
it that will keep them in shape so that they 
can carry that ball over the line the next 
time. 
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Detroit Schools Install Special 


Course to Build Home-Front Morale 


ISTURBED by evidences ot dis- 

unity, low morale, faltering produc- 
tion, and irresponsibility on the part of 
some young people, the Board of Edu- 
cation of the city of Detroit, with the 
cooperation of the Michigan Council 
of Defense and the State Department 
of Public Instruction, recently initiated 
a far-reaching curricular project at the 
high school level. 

The course consists of a series ot 
twelve lessons entitled “Your Part in 
Winning the War,” to be — at 
weekly intervals. Since English is the 
one required subject taken by all stu- 
dents in the high school division, it was 
decided, at the suggestion of Miss 
Mamie DeVries, head of the English 
Department, Pershing High School, to 
set aside one period a week in all Eng- 
lish classes to study the problems of 
civilian defense and morale. Through 
the cooperation of the School Coordi- 
nator of Civilian Defense, Mr. Verne 
Smeltzer, the Director of Language In- 
struction for the city, Dr. Marquis 
Shattuck, and the Division of Instruc- 
tion, headed by Mr. Manley Irwin, a 
thoroughgoing Syllabus of Discussion 
Topics and Activities was worked out 
and installed at Pershing High School 
for a tryout. 

Pershing High School offered un- 
usual opportunities for such a project. 
Of the 2100 students enrolled, a large 
percentage come from homes in which 
one or both parents was born abroad. 
Every Central and Eastern European 
country has a sizable representation, 
with the Polish group showin, the larg- 
est numbers. It is located in an indus- 
trial neighborhood, most of the students 
fathers being engaged in war produc- 
tion in Detroit’: various automotive 
plants. The situation was therefore a 
challenge to unity in the defense pro- 
gram, both from the racial and the eco- 
nomic standpoint. The results of the ex- 
perimental course were so satisfactory, 
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and the teachers concerned have ex- 
pressed such enthusiasm, that the pro- 
gram has now been extended to all 
Detroit high schools. 

A brief and simple textbook was 
available for all students, consisting of 
a booklet, entitled You Can Defend 
America, with a foreword by General 
John J. Pershing. Of this handbook, 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, has written: 
“I hope that this splendid booklet, with 
its ringing appeal for national a and 
morale, will find its way into the hands 
of all American youth and their parents.” 
The War Department's Division of Spe- 
cial Services, dealing with army educa- 
tional activities, has said: “It is prob- 
ably the most challenging statement of 
this nation’s philosophy of national de- 
fense that has yet been written.” Copies 
of You Can Defend America may be 
obtained for 10 cents apiece, Or a spe- 
cial quantity price to schools of 5 cents 
postpaid, from Judd & Detweiler, Inc.. 
publishers, Washington, D. C 

The Syllabus (available in mimeo- 
graphed form, but not more than one 
copy to each school) may be obtained 
on request to the Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan. It contains an out- 
line of discussion topics and classroom 
activities, plus addi’ ‘onal suggestions to 
teachers for school and community pro- 
grams, on the following topics: 

Lesson 1. Grect Men Built America: 
A Cavalcade of History. 

Lesson 2. You Can Make History To- 
day: You Can Defend Am« rica. 

Lesson 3. America Fights in a Total 
War: What We Can Learn from An- 
cient China and Modern France. 

Lesson 4. America Needs 
Homes: Start at Home. 

Lesson 5. America Needs Teamwork: 
{n Industry, Schools, Shops, Offices, 
Factories, and Farms. 

Lesson 6. America Needs a United 
Nation: From the Community to the 
Whole Country. 

Lesson 7. America Needs You: It’s 
Your Job to Build It. 

Lesson 8. Change: Where Does It 
Begin? 

Lesson Y. Unite: U tor Unity Comes 
before V for Victory. 

Lesson 10. Fight. Battle Orders for 
Victory on the Home Front. 

At Pershing High School the Student 
Council, William E. Carlisle, chairman. 
cooperated wholeheartedly in the con- 
duct of the course. They encouraged the 
students to take the booklet home and 
read it with their parents. They in- 
creased the sales of War Bonds and 
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ONCE CHINA BUILT A WALL 


She trusted in it. She laughed at her 
enemies. She felt secure. 

Soon an invader came from the north. 
Three times China found the enemy 
inside her gates. They did not storm 
the wall. They did not go around it. 
They simply bribed the one 


Walls were not enough. 


AMERICA NEEDS A UNITED NATION 


Behind America’s fighting forces 
must stand a united people. 

Nations in Europe have gone down 
because their people couldn’t get to- 
gether. They were at war inside them- 
selves. They refused to face facts. They 
were caught unprepared. Even as the 
storm broke men schemed to get more 
for themselves. Groups fought for their 
own rights until the enemy swept away 
the rights of all. 

National unity is the heart of national 
morale. If a nation is united no fifth col- 
umn can slip through and sabotage its 
strength. 

A united people will build the new 
America. A nation set free from fear, 
hate and greed. A nation that holds the 
secret of a new world. 





The drawing and these excerpts are trom 
You Can Defend America, pamphlet used 
as text in Detroit’s high schools for build- 
ing morale 








Stamps, and stepped up scrap collec- 
tions. They distributed a Morale index 
card, dealing with such questions as 
democracy in the neighborhood and 
among differing peoples, stopping 
rumors, meeting problems of shortage 
and rationing, and keeping moral stand- 
ards high. They wrote reports on the 
work they had done and the discussions 
they had had. Extracts from some of 
these student reports are published in 
the mimeographec syllabus and reveal 
great growth in personal and social ad- 
justment as well as in grasp of the 
issues of the war and national defense. 
The general consensus of those who 
have studied the working of the project 
is that it has had substantial effects in 
improving morale both among the stu- 
dents and the )-«:roit community. 
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SIGHT and SOUND & 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 


SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning. CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 noon. Classics of today and yester 
day analyzed and discussed by well-known 
authors and educators. 

That They Might Live. NBC, 12:30- 
1:00 p.m. Dramatic portrayals of the im- 
portance of professional and home nursing 
courses during wartime. Produced in co- 
operation with the American Red Cross. 

Transatlantic Call. CBS, 12:30-1:00. 
An exchange series of programs between 
Great Britain and the United States, de- 
picting the daily life in representative 
towns and industries. 

Wake Up America. BN, 1:00--1:30 
p-m. Discussions of public affairs, pre- 
sented through the cooperation of the 
American Economic Foundation. 

Labor for Victory. NBC, 1:15-1:30 
p-m. Distinguished speakers discuss labor’s 
role in the war effort. Produced in coopera- 
tion with the C.LO. and the A.F. of L. 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Discussions of cur 
rent social, political and economic issues 

America—Ceiling Unlimited. CBS, 
2:00-2:30 p.m. Dramatic presentation of 
American life today 

Washington Reports on Rationing. 
NBC, 3:00-3:15 p.m. Ernest K. Lindley 
presents the latest rationing news and an- 
swers questions sent in by his radio audi- 
ence. 

New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. Artur Rodzinski 
conducts this weekly symphonic program, 
now sponsored by the U. S. Rubber Com 
pany. 

The Army Hour. NBC, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
On-the-scene accounts of military opera 
tions, produced in cooperation with the 
U. S. War Department. 

Story Behind the Headlines. NBC, 
11:15-11:30 p.m. The American Histori- 
cal Society presents Cesar Saerchinger in 
a discussion of the background of today’s 
current events. 


MONDAY 


Science at Work. CBS, 9:15-9:45 a.m. 
The American School of the Air presents 
dramatized stories of the tools of science. 
Oct. 18, The Plow; Oct. 25, The Furnace; 
Nov. 1, The Lamp; Nov. 8, The Doctor's 
Instruments; Nov. 15, The Calendar and 
the Clock; Nov. 22, The Scales; Nov. 29. 
Weather Instruments 

News of the World. NBC, 7:15-7:30 
p-m. John W. Vandercook reviews the 
news in two-way shortwave conversations 
with NBC newsmen around the world. 

Cavaleade of America. NBC, 8:00- 
8:30 p.m. Dramatized events from his- 
tory, past and present. Sponsored by Du 
Pont. 





All hours are Eastern War Time. Programs 
listed here are subject to change. 


Information, Please. NBC, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. Clifton Fadiman, John Kieran, 
Franklin P. Adams and distinguished guests 
face questions on all subjects sent in by 
ay, Senay 


TUESDAY 


Gateways to Music. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
a.m. The American School of the Air, with 
the cooperation of the Music Educators 
National Conference, opens its weekly mu- 
sic appreciation series os the school year. 
Oct. 19, Mozart, the Wonder Child; Oct. 
26, The Voice of England; Nov. 2, Bach 
and His Family; Nov. 9, Down Mexico 
Way; Nov. 16, Through the Opera Glass; 
Nov 23, In the Days of Paul Revere; Nov. 
30, Liszt and Chopin. 

American Forum of the Air. MBS, 
%:00-8:30 p.m. Theodore Granik presides 
in a discussion of current affairs. 

Passport for Adams. CBS, 10:00- 
10:30 p.m. Fictional series dramatizing 
the adventures of an American newspaper 
correspondent on the war front 


WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons. CBS, 9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Roy Chapman Andhews, as narrator, re- 
sumes his world geography series on the 
American School of the Air. Oct. 20, This 
Shrinking Globe; Oct. 27, Ice Ahead; Nov. 
3, Under Tropic Suns; Nov. 10, Our Active 
Zone; Nov. 17, Man and Soil; Nov. 24, 
Grasslands of the World. 

The World Today. CBS, 6:45-7:00 
p.m. News from the war fronts, as related 
by Columbia’s foreign correspondents. 

Author’s Playhouse. NBC, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. Dramatized works by classic 
and modern masters. 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near. CBS, 9:15- 
9:45 a.m. Modern and classical stories for 
children, presented by the American School 
of the Air. Oct. 21, Bat, by Stephen W 
Meader; Oct. 28, The Fast Sooner Hound, 
by Arna Bontemps and Jack Conroy; Nov 
4, Fox Island, by Kathrene Pinkerton; Nov 
18, Black Beauty, by Ann Sewall. 

This Is Our Enemy. MBS, 8:00-8:30 
p.m. Dramatic. expose of enemy activities 
on all fronts, concluding with a three 
minute summary of news from occupied 
countries. 

The Human Adventure. MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Walter Yust, editor of the En 
cyclopedia Britannica, acts as host on this 
new series dramatizing man’s progress from 
yesterday's cave to tod ’s skyscraper. This 
program, prepared om | presented by the 
University of Chicago, will be based on 
biology, physics, sociology, and the humani- 
ties. 

March of Time. NBC, 10:30-11:00 
p-m. Shortwave pickups from points all 
over the world depict today’s news in the 
making. eemeed by Time, Inc. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
a.m. Student discussions on current and 
postwar problems, presented by the Ameri- 
can School of the Air. Oct. 22, Youth on 
the Job; Oct. 29, Democracy Works; Nov. 
5, Uncle Sam Fights Inflation; Nov. 12, 
American Ships at War; Nov. 19, The 
Road to Berlin. 

Between the Bookends. BN, 3:45- 
4:00 p.m. Ted Malone interviews guest 
poets and reads their works. Scholastic’s 
Round Table contributors will be featured 
on the third Friday of each month. 

Calling Pan-America. CBS, 5:15-5:45 
p-m. A “good-neighbor” program, pro- 
duced in collaboration with the countries 
south of the Rio Grande, featuring their 
music and customs. 


SATURDAY 


Of Men and Books. CBS, 9:45-10:00 
a.m. Professor John T. Frederick inter- 
views outstanding guests of the book world 
and discusses their work. 

Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00-10:30 
a.m. Highlights of American youth’s role 
in wartime, with music by the Young 
America Choristers. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15-12:30 
p-m. Dramatizations, interviews, questions 
and answers on consumer’s problems. Pro 
duced in cooperation with the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture. 

Adventures in Science. CBS, 1:30-145 
p.m. Guest speakers discuss the latest de- 
velopments in the field of science, and 
Watson Davis, Science Service Director. 
reports on the week’s news. 

Philadelphia Orchestra. CBS, 1:30- 
2:00 p.m. Weekly symphonic concerts, 
under the direction of Eugene Ormandy 

For This We Fight. NBC, 7:00-7:30 
p-m. NBC’s Inter-American University of 
the Air continues with its second series of 
programs on post-war problems, presented 
in collaboration with the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund and the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace. Oct. 23, Better 
Houses—and Cheaper; Oct. 30, Public 
Works in Postwar America; Nov. 6, Get- 
ting Goods to the Consumer, Nov. 13, 
Better Health Care; Nov. 20, Security for 
Everyone? Nov. 27, What Political Parties 
Plan. Printed copies of broadcasts, includ- 
ing suggested readings and discussion ques- 
tions, are available without charge. Listen- 
ers are urged to send in questions, for in- 
clusion in the broadcasts. 

The Pacific Story. NBC, 11-30-12:00 
mid. Dramatized stories on the causes of 
war with Japan and postwar problems in 
the Pacific. Programs in this second thir- 
teen-week series will deal with Burma, Chi- 
nese Education, Asiatic Russia, China’s 
Kuomintang, Australia, Thailand, the dip- 
lomatic background of World War II and 
machinations of the Black Dragon Society. 

















Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
FULTON J. SHEEN 
Pa. 0.,0.0., UL. 0. 

narrates 


THE STORY OF THE 


atican 


with Intimate Scenes of 
HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS Xl 


A FULL-LENGTH FEATURE 
Produced by 
THE MARCH OF TIME 


A 16mm. Sound Film 


TIMELY! OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 
FOR SCHOOL SHOWINGS! 


The first complete film ever made inside the 
Vatican. Takes you where even the most 
privileged are barred as It unfolds the story 
of the smallest Sovereign State. Depicts the 
efforts of His Holiness Pope Pius XII to 
bring peace to a war torn world. Shows the 
murals of Michaelangelo in the Sistine 
Chapel . . . the wonders of the Basilica 
of St. Peters . . . the Vatican library, the 
burial Crypts, the Powerful Radio Station, 
Post Office and Shops. 
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Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. HS-18 New York 19 











FROM THE BELOVED BOOK! 
FIVE LITTLE , 


PEPPERS «ud 
How They Grew 
EDITH FELLOWS |S 


A COLUMBIA PICTURE 


GRAND FAMILY a 
Delightfully Wholesome 


FOR SCHOOLS 


These and Many Others 
Available Only From 


RUSSELL C. ROSHON 
ORGANIZATION 
2506J-RKO Bidg., New York 
15—NATION-WIDE BRANCHES—15 
Send for New 1944 Catalog 


Based on Chic Young’s Comic Strip 
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10 BOOKS FOR $1.00 


@ CONGRESS AT WORK © 
32 page story of how our laws are made. 
Send cash or SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
money order 220 E. 42 $t., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
7466 OOOOH HHHHSHHSHHHOOOO 


















A LINE FROM YUCATAN — One 
reel sound film in color or black-and- 
white, showing the planters on Mexico’s 
famed peninsula, their attempts to in- 
dustrialize the country, and their suc- 
cess in providing sisal hemp when the 
war closed other sources in the Pacific. 
Available for rental through your near- 
est film library or through the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, 444 Madison Ave, New York 
20, N. Y. 

CONQUEST OF THE AIR — Five- 
reel sound film, tracing the history of 
man’s conquest of the air in chronologi- 
cal sequence, beginning with a series 
of historical photographs | =. the 
= wry of man to fly. Includes 

uences illustrating the development 
of ighter-than-air craft, the history and 
development of heavier-than-air craft, 
famous planes, designers, and aviators 
and their contribution to aeronautics. 
Details of airplane construction and 
operation are explained, as well as the 
theory of flight. Available for rental 
from Films, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

VICTORY IN SICILY — One-reel 
sound film on the invasion of Sicily, and 
the daylight bombing of Rome’s rail- 
road yards and industrial centers. Avail- 
able for rental from Brandon Films, 
Inc. 

FOOD — WEAPON OF CONQUEST 
— Two-reel sound film, reporting on 
the fate of conquered countries forced 
to turn over their farm produce to the 
Nazis, and explaining how food is the 
bait used to draw into Germany the 
skilled labor which the Reich needs for 
its war industries. Produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada and avail- 
able for rental through the Educational 
Film Library Association, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 

FORWARD COMMANDOS — One- 
reel sound film on guerrilla warfare and 
the organized raids of land, sea, and 
air fighters which the United Nations 
are utilizing against their common 
enemy. Introduces techniques involved 
in training commandos in Canada, and 
includes a true story of a raid on the 
Nazi-held coast of Norway. Available 
for sale through Castle Films, Inc., 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. 

HIGH SPOTS OF A HIGH COUNTRY 
— Two reel sound film on Guatemala, 
showing Antiguas colorful market 
place, situated in the ruins of the Old 
Church of the Jesuits, and including a 
visit to a large coffee plantation — 
harvesting season. Available for rent 

from your local film library, or from the 
Motion Picture Division, Co-ordinator 


NEW 16mm FILMS 


of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

IN EVERY DAY — One-reel sound 
film presenting a typical day in the life 
of an American boy, as a study of 
proper health habits. The value of in- 
teresting hobbies and a correct attitude 
towards work and play are unobtru- 
sively stressed. Available for sale or 
rental through Brandon Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 

KOKODA FRONT LINE — One-reel 
sound film on “military geography” 
showing the courage of Australian 
troops in New Guinea fighting unseen 
Jap invaders. Available for sale or 
rental from Brandon Films, Inc. 

LAND OF LIBERTY — Eight-reel 
sound film, directed by Cecil B. De- 
Mille, showing how millions of men and 
women struggled to attain and defend 
American freedom. Dramatic episodes 
in American history are presented 
through sequences from 112 different 
feature pictures and shorts, plus news 
reels. Available for rental through the 


“YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 


Madison Avenue, New York City. 
NETHERLANDS AMERICA — One- 
reel sound film in color or black-and- 
white, giving background information 
on the people and industries in the 
Netherlands West Indies. Available for 
sale or rental from Brandon Films, Inc. 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION — 
One-reel sound film describing the 
efforts of primitive man to do work 
chiefly with his own and animal 
muscles. Methods of work from the time 
of the first steam-powered loom are 
compared with those of today’s modern 
Diesel electric-powered locomotive. 
Animated photography describes the 
mechanical advantage of machines. 
Available for sale, with accompanying 


teacher’s handbook, from Erpi Class- 


room Films Inc., 1841 Broadway, New 
York City. 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS — 
Ten-reel feature sound film of James 
Fenimore Cooper's classic story of the 
French and Indian war, featuring Ran- 
dolph Scott, Binnie Barnes and Henry 
Wilcoxon. Available for rental through 
your nearest branch of the Russell C 
Roshon Organization, or from their 
main office at the State Theatre Build- 
ing, 335 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

UNCLE SAM’S SIBERIANS — Three- 
reel silent color film on the strategic 
Aleutian Islands and the Bering Sea 
region, showing in detail much of a 
vital area little known to us and im- 
— to both the defensive and of- 
ensive operations against the Japanese. 
Available for rental through Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc. 




















CORONET 


MAGAZINE 


Announcer 


A NEW NON-PROFIT 
VISUAL AID SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOLS THROUGH 


0.V.E. 





Eight SLIDEFILMS OF CORONET Picture Stories for $2 
Twenty-five BOOKLET REPRINTS of CORONET 
Picture Stories for 25¢ 
Each month, CORONET, in its “Picture Story”’ section, peepee 


a timely pictorial treatment of some interesting phase of history 
in the making. Because these illustrated stories contain valuable 
teaching material for use in history and other social studies, 
CORONET is now contributing to wartime education by 
making selected issues of the Picture Story available to schools 
in two convenient forms—slidefilms and reprints. This service 
is furnished at the cost of postage and handling only. 

The slidefilms, produced by the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., can be shown with any standard 35 mm. slidefilm pro- 
jector. Titles of the first three releases are listed én the left-hand 
side of this advertisement. 

The Picture Story reprints cost 1¢ each with a minimum order 
of 25. An 8-months’ series—25 copies of each Picture Story as 
released—will cost but $2.00. The entire series of 8 slidefilms 
—including at least one full-color subject—costs only $2.00. 

All requests for either slidefilms or Picture Story reprints, 
or for further information should be sent to the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Obio Street, Chicago (11), Illinois, 
using the coupon below. 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“Through the Periscope”’ 
Shows how the subme- ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 
rine is being used in 


World War i. 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC., Dept. 10S 
OCTOBER 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
“China Fights Back*’ Quantity Please enter our order for the following: 
= Mme. Chiang Koi -shek's —____Subscriptions for the 8 CORONET slide-films @ $2.00 
Gshritling story of her for the entire series. 
country's courageous wer ____ Subscription for_ _copies of the CORONET Picture 
effort. Story reprints a month for 8 months @ Ic a copy. 
NOVYEME:® [] Please send Free Circular on the new CORONET Visual Aid Service 
‘The United States 
Navy” 
FREE CIRCULAR describ- This Picture Stery will 
ing this new non-profit appear in full natural color 


visual aid service will —both slidefilms and re- 
be sent upon request. prints. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Name 
School 
Address _ 
° 


State 
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Ahead of the Headlines 
.. . with Basic English 





PAGES FROM SCHOLASTIC’S 
issue of November 3, 1941, 
comparing a selectién from 
Mein Kampf in the Fuehrer's 
own words and in Basic Eng- 
lish 


* * * 
OF COURSE, the whole magoa- 


zine is never written entirely 
in the Basic English formula 
The short stories by leading 
modern writers, the essays, ex- 
citing wor narratives by top- 
flight correspondents and other 
signed articles, plays, etc., are 
published in the writer's own 





words 


LONG BEFORE Winston Churchill’s com- 
mendation of Basic English in his recent 
speech at Harvard University—back in No- 
vember, 1941—SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ 
editors published a selection from Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf in the Fuehrer’s own words, 


along side of their translation of it in Basic 
English. 


THAT wasn’t merely a lucky hunch—it was 
the natural result of our longtime policy of 
using simple, clear, and concise English to 
help young people to a better understanding 
of today’s history-making events and the shap- 
ing of tomorrow’s world. 

TO HELP its writers develop an even 
clearer style, SCHOLASTIC sent its Editor- 
in-Chief and social studies feature writer to 
study Basic English principles at Harvard 


University under the pioneer missionary for 
Basic English in America, Ivor A. Richards.* 


ALTHOUGH the social studies material in 
each graded and specialized SCHOLASTIC 


MAGAZINE is not written entirely in Basic 
English, our editors and writers have for many 
years been applying modified Basic English 
principles to their writing. They have made 
special studies of all available techniques of 
improving readability and have evolved a sim- 
ple and flexible style adapted to various grade 
levels. : 


THE WRITING style used in SCHOLAS- 
TIC MAGAZINES has been widely com- 
mended for its interest, reader appeal and 
educational value. It is one of the reasons why 
so many teachers everywhere use SCHOLAS- 
TIC MAGAZINES in their classroom work 
to help their students get a clear and under- 
standable picture of today’s confused world. 
That’s why we feel like tooting our own horn 
just a little now that Mr. Churchill’s speech 
at Harvard has put Basic English into so many 
headlines. We’ve been using these principles 
to help young people get a clearer picture of 
the modern world for many years. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 EAST 42ND STREET. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


*Dr. Richards is the co-inventor 
with Dr. C. K. Ogden, of Cam- 
bridge University, of the Basic 
English system. Well-known in 
American educational circles, he 
has served on Scholastic’s Ad- 
visory Board for English, and has 
given personal guidance and inter- 
est to Scholastic policies 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—The American High School Weekly—Grades 10-11-12 


WORLD WEEK—The News Magazine for Youth—Grades 8-9-10 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—For Younger Readers—Grades 6-7-8 


COMING SCHOLASTIC will publish in its November 15 isswe an 
article on “Basic English and Its Uses” by the man who is 

NEXT the chief authority in this country—Dr. I. A. Richards of 
Harvard. At the same time we will issue, free to teachers 

MONTH who request it, a folder containing the Basic word list, full 
references, and methods of adapting Basic to the classroom. 
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_New Uses for WOOD 


OOD. has taken over many of 
the jobs performed by metals 
before the war. 
It took 85 pounds of steel to make 
a pre-war refrigerator. Six pounds of 
steel are all that are needed now, and 
wood is used for the rest of the box. 
Wood is taking the place of metal 
in furniture springs, and baby car- 
riage bodies, wheels, and handles. 
The famous British Mosquito 
bomber’s fuselage is made of two 
layers of plywood with a layer of 
balsa wood between them. This 
wooden fuselage has an advantage 
over metal planes. It takes only a 
few minutes to plug up bullet holes 
in wood, but hours are required to 
patch holes in metal. 


WOOD-GLUE SANDWICH 
Plywood is often called “wood and 
glue sandwiches.” It is made of thin 
layers of wood glued together with 


‘a new kind of strong glue made of 


synthetic resins. These glues harden 
like stéel, and are water- -proof and 
fungus-proof. Heat and cold don't 
bother them 

To make plywood, a tree is not cut 
up into boards. Instead, the tree is 
peeled. The whole big log is turned 
around on a giant lathe, and as it 
turns a sharp blade cuts off a continu- 
ous, wide layer of wood 1-16th of an 
inch or less in thickness. 

When the sheets of wood are glued 
one to the other, they are placed so 
that the grain of one sheet runs across 
the grain of the sheet next to it. This, 
together with the new synthetic 
resin glue, gives plywood its great 
strength. 

By treating plywood with certain 
plastics, we get plasticized plywood 
which can take boiling water and 


hard knocks without showing any 
effects of it. 

After the war, plasticized plywood 
will be used to build houses. They 
will be as strong as steel, pound for 
pound, and will be inexpensive — 
from $500 to $800 per house of three 
to six rooms. 

The partitions of these houses will 
be movable. You. will be able to 
change the size or shape of your 
rooms quickly and inexpensively. 
You will also be able to add or sub- 
tract rooms, as you wish. 

Big sheets of plywood can be 
molded into any shape by steaming 
them. A curved top of an automobile 
can be made of plywood. We have 
already mentioned the airplane fu- 
selage molded from plywood. 

Wood, the qldest building mate- 
rial, is made up of 30% cellulose, 20% 








ae sugars (hexosans and pento- 
sans), o 30% ‘tenia 

The gre sugars are made into 
chemicals useful in industry Wood 
alcohol, butanol, glycerine, acetones, 
and acetic acid are among these 
chemicals. 

Paper is a wood product, made 
from cellulose. Cellulose is also used 
to make plastics. 

Lignin is a glue-like substance. It 
used to be thrown out as waste be- 


cause it was not needed by paper 


manufacturers. When the war 


9 
stopped the U. S. from importing 


natural vanilla, chemists discovere 
lignin could be made into a vanilla 
substitute. It is even purer than nat- 
ural vanilla. 

Nowadays no part of wood is 
wasted. Even the bark of trees is 
used. It is made into roofing felts 
and boards. Shredded bark, mixed 
with re-used wool, is woven into 
cloth used for hats, suits, heavy coats, 
and mattresses. 

Sawdust treated with chemicals 
produces oxalic acid. This acid is 
needed for the production of rayon, 
celluloid, leather, and explosives. 


MASON’S DISCOVERY 


When logs are cut into boards, 
many chips and trimmings are left. 
Lumber mills used to burn up chips 
and trimmings. Then a man named 
William H. Mason found a way to 
use these waste products. He made 
them into boards called Masonite 
which were even stronger than ordi- 
nary boards. 

Masonite is made by “exploding” 
the wood chips from “guns.” The 
“guns” are really steel containers 
with a quick-opening valve at the 
bottom. 

When the gun is loaded with chips, 
it is closed up. Six hundred pounds 
of steam are let into the gun. The 
steam is then increased to 1000 
pounds. The bottom valve is opened, 
and the chips explode from the gun. 

This explosion turns the chips into 
a mass of fine fiber. The fiber is then 
formed into boards under great pres- 
sure. 

The hardest kind of Masonite 
board is called Benalite. It looks like 
marble, and weighs 90 pounds to the 
cubic foot. 

Dr. D. F. Othmer of Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute can make sugar 
from sawdust in a few minutes. This 
wood sugar is used for the produc- 
tion of alcohol and glycerine, and for 
lubricating oil and synthetic fibers. 





This article is No. 6 in Junior Scholastic’s 
series on postwar materials. Next week: 
METALS. Major reference for these articles is 
the forthcoming book MIRACLES AHEAD (The 
Macmillan Company) by Frank Latham and 
Norman Carlisle, of Scholastic’s editorial staff. 
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HOSH-KU_ 


Hosh-ki the Navajo is a new book 
which tells the story of a young Indian 
who was sent to a Beliganeh (white 
man’s) school, Hosh- ki had always 
lived at his father’s hogan (stick and 
mud hut) on the mesa, and he is 
frightened and bewildered by the 
strange ways of the white man. The 
Editors of Junior Scholastic have 
awarded this new book the Gold Seal 
for the month of October. It is pub- 
lished by Random House, and we 
reprint here part of the book that 
tells of Hosh-ki’s first day in the new 
school. 


Hosi-xi had never felt so alone in 
his life. This school was like a 
strange desert. Only on the desert, 
he had his friendly sheep for com- 
panions. He knew and trusted them 
The white man he neither knew nor 
trusted 

Suddenly the boy felt a hand touch 
his shoulder. 

“Hello!” said the voice that seemed 
to belong to the hand. Hosh-ki made 
“We'll be getting ready to 
eat soon,” the voice 
Navajo 

The man beside him was talking 
about eating. To Hosh-ki that meant 
stewed mutton and cornbread. He 
loved the food his mother cooked. 
But he had no stomach even for that 
tonight. 


no sound. 
continued in 







THE 


Hosh-ki ventured a shy glance up- 
ward. This was no white man! He 
was dressed in the white man’s queer 
looking clothes, to be sure, but his 
face was that of a Navajo. And he 
seemed to be of an age between a 
man and boy. “You — you stay here?” 
he asked hopefully. 

“I go to this school, too,” the other 
said. Some Navajo boys came into 
the room, much to Hosh-ki’s sur- 
prise. His grandmother had said that 
there were only Beliganehs in a Beli- 
ganeh hogan. “Hi, Kee!” one of the 
boys called out. So this Navajo’s 
name was Kee! 

“Come!” Kee was saying. “There 
are things we must do before we 
eat.” Hosh-ki wanted to do none of 
them. He thought’ of refusing to go 
with this Kee, but he had rather be 
with a Navajo than a Beliganeh. 
‘First we must leave your jewelry 
at the office,” Kee said. 

Hosh-ki gasped and put his hand 
over the silver and turquoise brace- 
lets. They wanted to strip him of his 
protection against the evil spirits, 
did they? He would show them. 
Everybody knew that the blue of 
the turquoise kept evil spirits away 

“Boys don’t wear jewelry at the 
school,” Kee explained. “They might 
lose it. But they get it back when 
they go home. 

“It will be safe,” Kee said, gently 
removing Hosh- ki’s bracelets. 


NAVAJO 


By Florence Hayes 


Now Kee turned, telling Hosh-ki 
to follow. He opened a door and 
Hosh-ki saw steps that ran zig-zag 
to a hogan above. “Come on up,” 
invited Kee, starting up himself. But 
Hosh-ki stood rooted to the floor. 
Just to look so high made him dizzy. 
“Like this,” said the older boy now 
going up two steps at a time. Not 
wanting to be left alone, Hosh-ki 
started after him. He took one step, 
then another. But his head swam. 
Leaning forward, he put his hands 
on the step above to get his balance, 
then painfully climbed up all the 
way on his hands and knees. 

“It’s where you sleep,” said Kee 
a few minutes later as he opened the 
door to a larger room than any the 
boy had seen yet. Row after row of 
boards on stilts, all covered with 
white! Hosh-ki looked around to see 
if there were any sheepskins on the 
floor. Not one to be seen! Ever since 
he was born he had slept on a sheep- 
skin. Did they expect him now to 
sleep on hard boards? 

“You take a shower across the hall,” 
said Kee. Hosh-ki could think of no 
words to say. What was this shower 
thing that Kee talked about? 


Hosi-x1 followed the older boy 
into a little room smaller than 
his mother’s hogan, whose roof was 
dotted with tiny, bright stars. It was 
as light as day, although he knew 
by now the sun had gone behind the 


_mountain. Kee turned some shiny 


thing on the wall and down came a 
flood of water, faster than the rain 
that day in the canyon where the 
cloudburst had drowned the sheep. 
Hosh-ki was so frightened he leaned 
against the wall to keep from falling. 


-How right his grandmother had 
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been! “They will drown you,” she 
had said. 

And Kee, this strange young Na- 
vajo was going to help them do it. 
With a push from Kee he was under 
the dripping water. It was hot! He 
jumped out, looking accusingly at 
Kee. Were they going to cook him? 

Now the older boy untied the knot 
of hair at the back of Hosh-ki’s head. 
“Wash your hair, too,” Kee said. 

How the boy hated this school with 
its rules! He hated Kee, too, even if 
he was a Navajo. Hadn't he taken 
his jewelry? Hadn't he made him 
take a bath that he hadn’t needed? 
Only a couple of days ago Hosh-ki 
and his father had sat in the sweat- 
house, pouring water over hot rocks 
and letting the steam cleanse their 
bodies. 


B UT Kee wasn't through. “First we 
must get your hair cut, then we 
will eat.” Hosh-ki tried not to let Kee 
see how really frightened he was. But 
the other seemed to know. “Every- 
body does it,” he said. “It’s a rule.” 





‘Just like a sheep, I am,” Hosh-ki 
said to himself, as he thought of the| 
hundreds of lambs he had watched| 
is they followed a leader into a| 
sheep dip. 

In the hair-cutting room he| 
limbed into the chair and closed his | 
eyes. “Bear in the mountain, Ow] in| 
the tree,” he prayed his Indian} 
prayer, “save me from the evil hand 
f the white man.” 

And the spirits of the Bear and 
the Owl must Have heard. In a few 

inutes, though to Hosh-ki it seemed 
like a day, he stood again beside | 
Kee. He felt for his ears. They were | 
still there. Kee motioned him to look| 
t something on the wall. Hosh-ki| 

\ked and found himself gazing into 

eyes of a “small boy about his 
wn size. He stepped back quickly. 
So did the other boy. How -queer- 
ooking the other was! His hair was| 

t so close to his head that in places 
the skin showed through. And his 

rs! They stood out like a donkey’s! 
How he would have laughed at the} 








(Please turn to page 13) 
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GENUINE 
LEATHER 
FOOTBALL 
— Official size. 
Tough, sturdy — 
@ swell prize for sell- 
ing only one order. 









" Full size comb, brush, mirror, 
perfume bottle and powder 
jer. Given for selling only 


one order. 


CANDID-TYPE CAM- 
ERA GIVEN — This fine 
Camera takes | 6 pictures 
on each roll of film— 


MACHINE GUN easy to operate. Sell only 


Plenty of noise— 
plenty of fun — 
e with this BIG 
gun; operates on a swivel or dismounted, like 


army guns. Sell only one order Xmas packs. 
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COMPLETE CHEMISTRY 
SET— Famous "'Chem- 
craft" Set, for interesting 
experiments— and Magic 


boys, girls and 
all the family 
— all 5 given 
for selling only 
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one order, 


PRE-FLIGHT 
TRAINING 


SET Exactly like regular 
airplane cockpit 

—every instru- ;,% 
ment moves. @ % 
Gunsight and 
cannon trigger 
too.This complete 
outfit for selling 
only one order. 








GET YOUR PRIZE 
THIS EASY WAY 


BOYS! GIRLS! Do like thousands of others. 
Get swell prizes for yourself or gifts for 
Mother and Dad. All prizes shown above and 
many others in our BIG PRIZE SHEET are 
GIVEN WITHOUT A CENT OF COST for 
selling 40 Xmas Packs at 10c each. Some of 
the bigger prizes require extra money as 
stated in BIG PRIZE SHEET. 

It is easy to sell these Xmas Packs to your 
family, friends and neighbors. Each pack 
contains 2 Beautiful Xmas Cards, 2 Envel- 
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prizes opes and 24 sparkling Xmas Seals. When 
ror YOU sold, send us the money and choose your 
nent prize from our Big Prize Sheet. 
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BOMBER 


Formation Gives 
Planes Protection 


There is no better explana- 
tion for formation flying than 
to say that in unity there is 
strength. Man watched the 
birds and learned to fly. By 
studying them still closer he 
learned that migrating flocks of 
birds flew in formation, cross- 
ing, wheeling and turning with 
incomparable grace. 

Aircraft are flown in forma- 
tion for both defensive and at- 
tacking purposes. Planes in 
formation are able to concen- 
trate their firepower in any de- 
sired direction, and provide the 
other planes with which they 
are flying with valuable support. 

In formation flying, the basic 
plan calls for planes working in 
pairs, so that one pilot can look 
after the other’s tail. If one of 
two planes goes in for an, at- 
tack, the other trails along to 
protect the first plane’s tail. The 
tail is known as the fighter’s 
blind spot.” 

The formation is 
regulated by the type of mission 
it is to perform. All formations, 
regardless of size, must be flexi- 
ble and capable of rapidly 
changing the direction of at- 
tack. 

Each pilot must be able to 
fly any type of tactical forma- 
tion. 


size of a 


PILOTS-IN-TRAINING 
OF 3-PLANE ELEMENT OF CURTISS 





AT CONTROLS 
“JEEPS” 


Keeping a plane in formation 
is not easy. The pilot must learn 
to maintain relative speeds with 
the rest of the planes through- 
out each change in the direction 
of flight. 

Pilots say that it is an odd 
sensation to have all the planes 
around you remain at a con- 
stant distance from you so that 
there is.no visible sign of move- 
ment anywhere. 


Speed is the most important 


factor in any aerial combat. 
“Surprise” is the next most im- 
portant. As a “surprise” maneu- 
ver, the leader of the formation 
will attempt to bring the forma- 
tion into an attack from out of 
the sun or a bank of clouds. 
The important rule for the pilots 
in such an instance is “Do not 
break formation!” 


A formation is divided into 
sections, such as the attack, the 
support, and the reserve, each 
having its own function. 

The main purpose in such a 
plan is to make sure that all the 
planes do not run out of am- 
munition at the same time. Some 
fighter planes have ammunition 
capacities limited to as little as 
a complete firing time of 12% 
seconds. An efficient squadron 
leader will withdraw the pilots 
as soon as their ammunition 
nears exhaustion and will send 
in his supporting planes to re- 
lieve them. 





Secret of Automatic Pilot 
Revealed by the Army 


Remember the surprise over 
the story of the Liberator bomb- 
er that flew some 2,000 miles 
alone, after its crew had aban- 
doned it? And the story of the 
Fortress that returned to its 
home base after a bombing mis- 
sion with its rear third almost 
severed from the rest of the 
fuselage? 

How was it done? Until re- 
cently, anything the public 
knew about it was just guess- 
work. But now the Army has 
revealed the secret. Army of- 
ficials have given us the details 
of the automatic pilot, which 
kept the abandoned plane on 
its course and enabled the crew 
of another plane, half-wrecked, 
to get it back to base. The*au- 
tomatic pilot is also largely 
responsible for the success of 
our recent bombing missions. 

The _ electronically-controlled 
robot pilot has been in use for 
two years. It was invented for 
the purpose of controlling bomb- 
ers on precision bombing runs. 
It takes over the pilot’s duties 
on the run and holds the plane 


on a designated course without 
wavering. 

The » ar mechanism re- 
turns the plane to its course 
immediately despite wind varia- 
tions and blasts from anti-air- 
craft shells. 

Precision bombing requires 
a steady plane, for the slightest 
tilt in the plane’s position wil! 
impart its inaccuracy to the re- 
leased bomb and cause it to 
miss its target. 

Other advantages of the au- 
tomatic pilot are that it de- 
creases the time of the bombing 
run and lessens pilot fatigue. 

Its greatest benefit is Soo to 
the fact that control stations are 
installed in various parts of the 
= so that it can be flown 
rom, two- or three different 
points in the plane. In the case 
of the shot-in-half Fortress, th« 
control surface motors of the 
electronic system were located 
in the tail of the plane. Al 
though the pilot’s manual-con 
trol cables were completely se: 
ered, the automatic pilot took 
the plane safely home. 





By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


The Gulliver, the B-24 that 
carried Wendell Willkie_on his 
‘round-the-world flight, was the 
first ship ever to fly from China 
to the United States by way of 
Alaska. 


zo) oO oO 


When Wilbur and Orville 
Wright were wondering who 
should be the first to fly, they 
tossed a coin to decide. Wil- 
bur won the toss, made two 
attempts at the controls, and 
failed both times. The third 
time Orville tried his luck, 
and it is his flight that made 
history at Kitty Hawk. 

In a recent advertisement, 
the Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corporation compares 
the parts of a quality watch 





with those of a Ranger air- 
craft engine. A watch has 
about 350 parts as compared 
with the engine’s 4,127. And 
the fastest moving part of the 
watch oscillates 5 times per 
second, while the fastest part 
of the engine revolves 520 
times in the same length of 
time! ~ 
° °o ° 


Way back in 1784, one o! 
our outstanding Americans wa 
able to see the possibilities th 
lay in store for aviation an 
for aerial warfare when he said 
that “10,000 men descending 
from the clouds could do an i: 
finite deal of mischief before 
force could be brought togeth: 
to stop them.” That man was 
our far-seeing Benjamin Frank 
lin. 

~ x 7 


The farthest away you 
could get from Washington. 
D. C., would be some spot on 
the underside of Australia. 
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HOSH-KI 


(Continued from page 11) 


other boy if he hadn't telt so miser- 
able. 

Kee noticed his contusion and 
smiled. “It’s a mirror,” he said “And 
that’s you ix. there.” 

His thoughts went round and 
round. He looked for a place to sit 
down, but Kee took him by the arm 
again. “Hungry?” the older boy 
asked. 

Hosh-ki telt now that he would 
never want to eat again. Kee led him 
down the hal] into what Hosh-ki 
recognized at once must be the eat- 
ing-room. Food was being set on 
high boards on stilts in many white 
pans. And Navajo boys were scram- 
bling to find a place to sit down. 

Kee showed Hosh-ki where to sit. 
Kee now put two iron sticks into 
Hosh-ki’s hands and told him to eat 
from the flat pan on the table before 
him. Hosh-ki looked to see what the 
others were doing. Each seemed to 
have his own pan, and all were eat- 
ing, not with their fingers, but with 
iron sticks like those he was holding. 
Click, click, against the pans 

Hosh-ki litted one stick, then an- 
other. But try as he might, he could 
not keep food on either of them long 
enough to raise it to his mouth. Then 
he put the iron stick into a piece of 
meat with no bone in it, and with 
the other hand pushed it on so hard 
ii stayed. .nto his mouth it went in 
a hurry, before it might fall off again. 
It didn’t taste half so good as the 
food his mother cooked. but he al- 
most swallowed it whole. Again and 
again he tried it, sometimes success- 
fully, sometimes not. 

At bedtime he wondered how he 
could ever get up on those boards on 
stilts. And if he did manage to, could 

(Please turn to next page) 





Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Way of Getting 


Build this authentic 4%’ 
Lockheed P-38 “‘Lightning’ 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 


Send Se for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch In 
dustrial Training War Models, 16 authentic \%’’ scale 
War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary Glider 
Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
450807913 LORAIN AVE CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 





The Story of 
Ernest E. Charlton 


RNEST CHARLTON wanted to 

become a banker. But today he’s 
managing millions of volts instead of 
millions of dollars! 

During his last year at Grinnell 
College, Iowa, the offer of a _ post- 
graduate scholarship in chemistry at 
the University of Illinois changed his 
mind about banking. At Illinois he also 
studied physics and engineering, played 
semi-pro baseball, taught undergraduate 
classes—and came out with a Ph.D., a 
stack of Liberty bonds, and a job witha 
New Jersey chemical company. 





Before long he was offered a posi- 
tion as chemist in General Electric’s 
Research Laboratory. There he coaxed 
the rare and rebellious metal caesium into 
the vacuum tube, helping to pave the 
way for development of photo-tubes for 
modern movies and television. His suc- 
cess in working with this and other 
electron tubes led to his appointment in 
1929 as head of the X-ray section. 

And then the real fun began! He and 
his colleagues began developing tubes 
for higher and higher voltage X rays. 
One was the 1,000,000-volt Cyclops eye 





a 


that sees through inches of steel the 
way the human eye sees through glass. 
Then came the development of the 
newly-born ‘“‘betatron,” in which a 
2,000,000-volt infant has grown first to 
20,000,000 and now to 100,000,000 
volts. With this growth it produced 
electrons of higher and higher energy 
and X rays of higher and higher fre- 
quency. What they will accomplish no 
one yet knows—but then, Dr. Charlton 
believes, that’s the fun of research! 

He also believes that problems of 
research are solved not so much by 
individual effort as by the everlasting 
teamwork of the scientists. Learning 
through failures, trying again and again 
until you. get the solution—that means 
success not only in research, but in life. 

A golfer of tournament status, Dr. 
Charlton is now too busy with secret 
war work to cover the links except 
sometimes on Sunday morning. But 
he’s one of the players in the All- 
America game of beating the Axis! 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 





Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” 
Sunday, 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The 
World Today” news, every weekday, 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


192,000 employees of General Electric are buying 


over a million dollars of War Bonds every week. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


968-27-211 
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IDEAS FOR FUN! 


HUMOROUS STORIES! 
ON-THE-BEAM TIPS 


They’re in 
These Two Books: 


Here’s a brand new hand 
book that’s “burnt to a crisp!” In other 
words—it’s got the latest tips on get- 
ting along smoothly in high school. 
Tells you the easy way to self-confi- 
dence, popularity, good grades—every- 
thing you need to know to be rated 
tops by your class and teachers. 


20c 


a copy 


BIB AND TUCK 


Handy pocket-size, illustra- 
tions, 2 colors, 72 pages. 
A “must” at only 


Bright ideas for good times 
tucked neatly into the corners of 19 
swell stories. They’re all about the 
adventures of Bib and Tuck, brother 
and sister in Junior High. They’re on 
the beam and you will be, too, after 
reading what happens when Bib. . 
but that would be telling! 
colors, lots of amusing pictures 25c 

a copy ONLY 


Why not order both these books for only 45« 


Get this big 64 page book, 2 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


A service division of SCHOLASTIC Los +o 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 1 > » 
Please send me 
5) Hi There High Schoo! 
_) Bib and Tuck 
“] Send me both 
enclose 45c 


~ A 18-43 


| enclose 20c. 
| enclose 25c 


these swell books. | 


Name ——— 





Address 
City 





State ___.. P. O. Zone No 
Please enclose money order or cash with order. 











PORTS 


Whacky Season 
For Football 


UEER” is hardly the word for the 
1943 football season. “Whacky” is 
more like it. Who, a year ago, would 
have thought such powerhouses as Ala- 
bama and Stanford wouldn’t be playing 
football this year? While Rochester and 
North Texas Agricultural would be 
mighty powers? 

One magic word is to blame—“Greet- 
ings!” which, on Uncle Sam’s stationery, 
means “you're in the Army now.” Dur- 
ing the past year, Uncle Sam inducted 
practically every veteran football player. 
Thanks to the Navy, however, football 
is being kept alive. 

As you know, the Navy and the Army 
are sending about 100,008 men to col- 
lege. The Army doesn’t permit its 
trainees to play football, but the Navy 
program owns a wealth of husky pig- 
skin booters. 

Most of these 


sailor-footballers are 
former college players. Many of them, 
happily, are in sc hools far from their old 


alma mammies. But others are close— 


too close. 

For example, imagine how Calcagni 
must feel. Last season he was elected 
captain at Pennsylvania. This season he 
is star tackle at Cornell — Pennsyl- 
vania’s biggest rival! ; 

And then there is Wayne Johnson, 
who was a great fullback at Harvard in 
1942. This year he broke his neck play- 
ing for Yale! It happened in the first 
game of the season. He’s all right now. 

Another unhappy gent is Alex Agase, 
Illinois’ all-American guard last season. 
These Saturday afternoons you can find 


him roaming the gridiron for Purdue! 

And how do you think Bill Daley is 
going to feel when Michigan plays Min- 
nesota? At Minnesota last year, Bill was 
a great backfield threat. This year he 
is playing for Michigan! 

A teammate of his at Michigan is 
Elroy Hirsch, who, at Wisconsin last 
fall, was considered the best fullback in 
the Big Ten. How will he like bucking 
the line against his old alma mater? 

So it goes all the way down the line. 
Johnson may become the first man in 
history to win both a Yale and a Har- 
vard letter. Agase may make the all- 
American two yoo in a row in two 
different colleges! s! 

And here’s another whacky possibili- 
ity. Some of the best professional play- 
ers in past years may make the all- 
American college team this fall! For 
many of the sailor-student footballers 
are former pro stars. Nearly everybody 
is eligible this year. 

— HERMAN L. MaAsIN 


HOSH-KI 
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he possibly stay there? He was afraid 
he would roll onto the floor the min- 
ute he closed his eyes. Now he was 
lying on his stomach, holding on to 
the mattress as hard as he could. He 
would try to stay awake until morn- 
ing, but should he drop off to sleep, 
at least he would be holding on to 
something to keep him from falling. 

There was a slight noise by the 
door of the room. Hosh-ki saw a 
shadow moving toward his bed. 
Tchindi! Evil spirits! He wanted to 
scream, but could not. Then a low 
voice asked: “What’s the matter? 
Can't you sleep?” It was Kee. 

The older boy flashed a light on 
the floor under the bed next to his. 
Hosh-ki followed it. There was some- 
thing curled up in the blanket. 
Tchindi! Hosh-ki was paralyzed with 
fear. 

“Look!” said Kee, now flashing the 
light upon the bed. It was empty! 
Of course he understood. That funny 
wrapped-up thing on the floor was 
the boy from the bed next to his. 

Hosh-ki turned over on his stom- 
ach and slid to the floor. Pulling his 
blankets off and wrapping them 
around him, he too curled up on the 
floor, relaxed. 
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SOME FUN 


Desperate Struggle 






Mother: “What is all the racket in 
the pantry, Johnny?” 





Johnnie: “I'm fighting temptation.” 


Submitted by Hazel Davies, Grade 7, 
Bartlett School, Porterville. Calif 





Barnyard Frolics 


A young horse was in the farmyard 
with the rest of the animals when a 
duck passed by. 

Horse: “Doc Duck, do you have any 
cough medicine?” 

Dr. Duck: “Why?” 

Horse: “Today I am a little horse.” 

8 ted by Lois Nichols, Grant Road. Ridgway. Pa 


Booked! 


Young Johnny was in difficulties at 
home. Expecting a whipping when his 
father came home, Johnny slipped a 
book in the seat of his pants. 

“Now,” said his father, “you and | 
ae going to do a little performance to- 
gether.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny, “I've already 
booked my seat.” 





Geo-fact 


Teacher: “What's a peninsula?” 

Albert: “A peninsula is a rubber 
neck.” 

Teacher: “No, no—a peninsula is a 
neck stretching out to sea.” 

Albert: “Exactly what I said,—a rub- 
ber neck.” 


Jeepers! 


M. P. (to woman Marine transport 
driver): “Use your noodle, Miss, use 
your noodle.” 

W. M. T. D.: “My goodness, where 
is the noodle? I've pushed and pulled 
everything else in here.” 


Marine Corps Chevron, Marine Corps Base 
San Diego, Calif 


What Would You Use for Bait? 


Man: “One mouse trap — hurry, 
please, I have to catch a bus.” 

Salesman: “Sorry. sir. Our traps don’t 
come that big.” 


Submitted by Donald Altman, Grade 6, Harrison 
Ave. School, Harrison, N. Y 
Head Work 


Sergeant: “Why is it important not 
to lose your head in an attack?” 

Recruit: “Because if I did _ there 
would be no place to put my helmet.” 


Fort Sheridan Target, Fort Sheridan, Ill 


Joke of the Week 





Nancy Schreffer, Grade 8, Lykens 
Public School, Lykens, Pa., receives a 
JSA button for submitting the joke 
which we have chosen as the best Joke 
of the Week. Send your favorite jokes to 
Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Be sure to include 
your grade and school with every entry. 
Nancy's winner: 

A man rushed out of a house, across 
the pavement, jumped high in the air, 
and fell in the gutter heavily. 

A passer-by rushed to his assistance, 
lifted him up, and asked: “What's 
wrong? Did you slip on something?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the other. “I just 
thought I'd left my bicycle outside.” 


Name Your Poison! 


The lieutenant was going his rounds 
at breakfast and stopped at one table 
with the query: “Any complaints?” 

One soldier sprang up and said, 
“Yes, sir, this tea tastes like. chloride 
of lime.” 

The officer took the mug, sniffed the 
contents, then sipped delicately: “Non- 
sense,” he pronounced, “that’s carbolic 


acid. Broadcaster, Scott Field, Il 








Have a Coca-Cola=Come, be blessed and be happy 
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..- from Idaho to Iceland 
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Have a “Coke”, says the American soldier in Iceland, and in three words he 


has made a friend. It works in Reykjavic as it does in Rochester. "Round the 
globe Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes—has become the ice-breaker 


between kindly-minded strangers. 


_ COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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It’s natural for popular names to 





acquire friendly abbreviations. That's 
why you hear Coca-Cola called “Coke” 
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600 Miles per Hour! 
That's the diving speed of 
one of Uncle Sam's newest, 
most powerful fighter 
planes. No wonder Army 
pilots must be in tip-top 
physical condition to 
stand the strain of such 


terrific speeds! How’s your 
condition ? 











HERE'S 
FIRE 


POWER! 


America’s new 

fighter King of 

the Skies has 8 50- “N 
Cal. machine guns that 
spit lead at the rate of 
6000 rounds a minute! 


This “Breakfast 
of Champions” 
gives you a//the 
concentrated food- 
energy of whole 
wheat to help you 
get-up-and-go! ive 
yourself 
a power 

start 

with 
Wheaties. 


AND HERE'S 
FOOD 
POWER! 


GET FIT NOW 
AND LEARN TO EAT LIKE 
A CHAMPION! 


Sure, physical fitness depends a 
lot on the food you eat—good, 
nourishing foods like milk and 
fruit and Wheaties, “Breakfast 
of Champions.” Here’s that fa- 
mous athlete’s training dish now 
ready to help you build the fit- 
ness you want in wartime. 
Wheaties are real whole wheat, 
you see. Big toasted flakes jam- 
packed with food power—a// of 
wheat’s widely known vital nour- 


ishment to help you get a cham-~ 


pion start each morning. 

Yes, eat Wheaties for food 
power. Eat Wheaties for that zip-: 
py, toasted flavor you can’t re- 
sist. Learn to eat like a champion 
with plenty of milk and fruit— 
and a big bowlful of Wheaties, 
“Breakfast of Champions.” 
That’s your dish tomorrow morn- 
ing! Ask for genuine Wheaties, 
made by General Mills, Inc. 


”* Breaklast 
Fk e« ” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and "Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC, 





. Italian seaport north of Salerno. 

. A characteristic. 

. Pen for swine. 

. Corded fabric. 

. Heavy fabric used for floor covering. 

. Leave. 

. Vessel in which Noah and his family 
were saved. 

. New Guinea town captured by Allies 
Sept. 13. 

. Friend. 

. Objective case of I. 

. Strong alkaline solution. 

. Aviator who brings down five or more 
enemy planes. 

. Small poisonous snake. 

. Gem from oysters. 


. Capital of Russia. 


2. Aleutian island retaken by U. S. May, 
1942. 
. Peep impertinently. 
Sixth note of musical scale. 
Irish Free State. 
Street. 
Head of U. S. Fifth Army. 
. German industrial valley bombed by 
RAF and U. S. flyers. 
. Capital of Italy. 
2. Boy's name. 
. United States of America. 
. Festive. 
3. Animals pursued in hunts. 
. Beam of light. 
. City in France, on the Seine. 
3. Famous school for boys in England, 
5. Girl’s name. 
3. Capital of Norway. 
. Part of a circle. 
. Post meridiem. 
. It being the case that. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


Conia oie 


Last Week’s Solution 
ACROSS: 1-Lampedusa; 6-pad; 7-Nelson: 10- 
man; 1l-pro; 12-atom; 14-peal; 15-lava; 16-land; 


17-ace; 18-far; 19-strain; 21-net; 23-Argentina. 


DOWN: 1-Lae; 2-M. P.; 3-Panama; 4-Eden; 6- 
Ammold; 8-spear; 9-Oran; 10-mover; 12-Alaska; 13- 
tact; 14-planet; 18-Finn; 20-spa; 22-ti, 
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or more 
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